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ABSTRACT 

Industrial arts prograins as part of the total 
education program can make valuable contributions to career education 
in Oklahoma, This publication establishes operational guidelines for 
strengthining the role of industrial arts in the cafeer education 
Ctatext, Goals and subject arias should vary at the different grade 
levels, elementary through junior and senior high and continuing 
education* New industrial processes have made many traditional 
subject areas obsolete, Industrial arts education progranis should be 
evaluatid to ditermine the extent to which they are meeting current 
needs, A program evaluation rating scale is provided to aid in this 
determination. iM 
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FORK WORD 



A t s o ni e po i n 1 in t i m o , it b e c o m s n e c e h s a r y for v e r y y o ut h to make a 
career decision. This coulrl well be the single most: important decision 
that is made in tho lifo of y\n indiviclual since every facot nf onos life is 
n f f r C t ed by h i a c a r e c v c h, o i r e ^ 

C a r e e e d uc a t i o n is designed to g i v e e %^ e r y boy a r I ^ i r 1 a choices a s 
w e 1 1 A s th e kn nu- 1 ri g e and skills n e c o s g a r y t n b a. c k j t up. It i s not a 
s lib s t i t il t p f o r q c a t i o n a I c r| u c n t i o r. or general e clu c a t i o n or c n 1 1 e S e 
preparatory education. It is a new concejit that ble?nds the three 
togethar in a curriculum that is geared to preparation for economiv' 
independence, personal fulfillment, and nn appreciation for the wcrld 
of work . 

Career decisions are not made at a &ivc?n time in lifo. They are the 
result of experiences and knou ledge pained over a period of yenrs. 
It is thus incumbent upon our cducntional ."System to provide every 
s tvid ent wit h a s many expo r i e nc r? s a nd a s muc h kn owl ed g e as po s s ib le 
ribout occupational opportunities. 

Industrial arts programs as part of the total education program can 
make valuable contributions to the career education of the boys and 
girls in Oklahoma. Industrial arts at K-6 and 7-8 grade levels can 
become the catalyst to merge the \'ariniAS subjects of the total curri- 
culum into ri coht:3Si^'e and extensive orientation and exploration of 
occupational opportunities, Ninth grade level industrial arts can 
provide? iTiore in-depth exploration for re\%'er areas than in the K = 6 
and 7-8 levels^ The lipper secondnry courses should be unit labora- 
tories that permit some specialization* 

T h i s pu b 1 i c a t i o n , produced t h r o ug h t h e j o in t e f f o rts of the Industrial 
Arts Curriculum Committee, Qklahunia Curriculum Improvement 
Commission, State Department of Vocational and Technical Education, ' 
and the Stnte Department ol Education , should be of value to the 
administrator B and teachers of industrial arts in improving and en- 
larging the scope of their service to youth of Oklahoma* 
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An incrcfisinely Ic rhnoloeicnl noricty has focuipd atlfnlion on industfial 
arts HH n cui-ricuium nrcn pn iM if uln riy suilocl to fulfill its requirements. 
A! llip aanio time industi'lnl arts is being fhallengrd In pxpand and clarify 
lis function. A ro Mn-nluntion of curnnii rmnhaBis in industrial arts, to- 
i?C'thrr with the idpntif initinn of cMirrioulnr funrtions which best reflect 
curronl technolooirnl trends is rHsentinl. CQntemporary practices in fa- 
miliar aroas such as woodwnrkina and mrtal working must rDSpnnd to 
i-ocont innovations, which involve n decreasing cniphasis on hand opera- 
tions and manipulative skills. Areas such as electronics and power 
mechanics require mnro alteniion as the imnncl of atomic energy, auto- 
mation, anrl space research ik revealed and understoofi. 

Growth in any area should be nccompnnief! b/ an enlighiened view of the 
qualH of the orotjram, Content should be sclocted to provide aopropriate 
scope and sequence, and curriruluni areas must be carefully evaluated 
m terms of smdeni needs. This nublicalion is nroDoscd as n guide for 
sirenythcninn the role of Indus! rial arts in Oklahoma. 

This pnhlication is inlended as a nuide for the imnrovemcnt of instruction 
in inrhistrial arts, If is specifirally intended for induslrinl arts trachcra 
and il is hoped thai it will prove helpful in other administrative functionB 
of ihe school pront-nm. It is desianed to reflect the philosnphy and poUeies 
of !he State neDnrtmenl of Education and the Slate rJepartmont of VocatiDnal 
and Technical p:ducalion. It is hoped ihat the Ruide will serve counselora' 
by niore clearly reveal inn the purposn of indubirial arts lo the end that the 
guidanre function may be administered with griMter insiphi and understandinir. 
Inlerested laymen should find tlie niiuW n source of information about indus- 
trial arts as a unique, but integral, seument of education inieneed to 
capitalir^e on youth's innate desire to exolore and conslruct things. 

Addilional publirations are nlanned to assist the indvistrial arts teacher 
to do a better job in helping boys and uirls devtdop the educational, social, 
an.! occ\ipational attitudes on which to base responsibility and sclf = 
d irection. 
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A GUIDE FOR 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
IN OKLAHOMA 



L INTRODUCTION 



A. Industrial Arts Philcsophy states that different results are expected at the 
various grade le\/els; elementary, junior high or middle schooL secondary^ 
and continuing education, thus it is reasonable that goals and subject areas 
as well as nnethodology should vary it these operational levels. 

B. The advent of new and rnpldly Bdvancing industrial processes has made 
many traditional subject areas of industrial arts obsolete in relation to 
contemporary industrial scenes thrDughout the state. It is time to decide 
if the cuftural-historicai, leisure lime, hobby, and pre-vocational values are 
important enough to warrant continued offering in the traditional form, 
or should they be supplemental to more up-to-date subject areas, 

C. Industrifil Arts has those attributes which challenge students of all levels 
and interests. As a part of general education, Industrial Arts has an 
obligation to operate a program that offers something to all students. We 
must noC draw a line on the sex, intelligence, and aptitudes of those students 
we arc willing to accept. All education has this obiigation. 

D. The past decade has been one of research and development in the area 
of Industrial Arts Education. Many stylized programs have been developed 
and promoted as being the answer to the problem of keeping up with 
industrial and ttDchnological advances. All of these programs are effective 
and meet the objectives for which they are developed, but none of them 
should be considered to be the total answer to the problem of providing 
occupational orientation or pre-vocational training in all schools throughout 
the state. 

E. This publication is an attempt to establish operational guidelines that will 
help the local administrators d teachers to determine the extent to which 
their programs are meriting the needs of boys and girls in this compieK 
IndustriaNtechnical society. The program evaluation rating scale can be used 
to aid .in this determination. 



!L PHILOSOPHY OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

A. That Industrial Arts is an integrai part of general education requires no 
elaboration or embenishment, but the fact that it is a unique function of 
genera! education requires that it be defined and its educational role be 
. v^ntifled. 
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B, I ndustrial Arts is a , study of industry and its technology. Through 
instructional and laboratory experiences, students can learn about the 
industrial and technical aspects of life. The instructional content deals with 
the origins and development of industry, and the toots, materials, proc^^^jses, 
products, energies, opportunities, organization, and problems involved in 
converting the earth's reRources into material goods. Industrial Arts is a 
laboratory^type course and as such should always allow for individual 



differences. The instructur 'Should be flexible and broad based so that he 
can provide for the gifted student and the siow learner, as well as the student 
of avarag© intelligence. 

C- The broad and varied content of Industrial Arts makes it difficult to 
identify. It embodies the content; it exhibits the practices; end it fills the 
needs of students with varied educationa! objectives, frorn those who will 
(inter employment upc:n gr£idua£ion, those who will continue education at 
technicul institutes, to those who will enter coMege in anticipation of 
preparation for tfie professions, Industrlat Arts should be avaiiable at all 
levels of publfc education: elementary, junior high or middle schooL 
secondary, and continuing education. 

D. Different methods of presentation and different results are expected for 
the various gradn levels. In the elementary grades. Industrial Arts eKperiences 
are closely correlated with the basic units of the elementary schools so 
that the results wiil he an integrated program of education. The junior high 
school or middle school Industrial Arts program should be the mosL 
diversified and offer a variety of experienceE in organized laboratories. In 
the senior high school. Industrial Arts makes a unique contribution to the 
total schooi educationai program as it interprets the functions, technology, 
and occupational opportunities of our modern industrial society. 

E. Industrial Arts is a part of the total educotional program and Is important 
in the preparation of the student for everyday Mfe. In fact, Industrja! Arts 
has the unique disti.,ction of being able to apply much of the knowledge 
gained in other genernj education courses to practica! everydpy aspects of 
living. Man has always been ab!e to use his mind to study, to think, and 
to plan, but he also has had to make a practicai application of this ability 
for progress to take place, 

F. One method used for the presentation of material is die "General Industrial 
Arts Laboratory," This method is usually found in the junior high school 
or middle school. It is particularly adaptable to this level because it allows 
for exploration in many areas. However, some small senior high schools 
should also utilize this method of instruction rattier than a unit laboratory 
in any one area. The unit iaboratories are more for specialization and are 
usually found in the larger high schools where they have laboratories to 
teach aach specific area such as eiecirici ty electronics, power mechanics, 
draftit.g, metuls, etc, A combination of these two methods is ideal: Ger[e^al 
Industrial Arts on the ]unior high or middle scfiool level and a variety of 
unit industrial Arts laboratories on the senior high* school level for further 
exploration, 

IVlost of the elementary schools in Oklahoma have self contained classrooms, 
which makes it desirable for the classroom teacher to integrate tlie industrial 
arts activities into the regtJiar curriculum. Thus, at the K-6 level industrial 
arts is usually a method ratlier tlipn a ieparate subject. Post secondary, 
adult, and industrial arts teacher education programs are encompassed In 
the continuing education level of industrial arts, and presentation methods 
must suit tiie level and needs of the participants. Local determination should 
be used to the maximum extent possible within the framework of state-wide 
gu idelines. 
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GOALS OF INDUSTRiAL ARTS PROGRAMS 



A. We have stated that different results are expected at the various levels; 
elementary, ji nior, senior, and post high schooL thus it is reasonable that 
goals and subject areas as well as methodology should vary at these 
operational levels, 

B. General Goals 

1. Develop an Insight and Understanding of Industry and its Place 
in Our Culture. 

2. Discover and Develop Talents, Aptitudes, Interests, and 
Potentialities of Individuals for the rachnical Pursuits and Applied 
Sciences, 

3= Develop an Understanding of industrial Processes and the Practical 
Application of Scientific Principles. 

4. Develop Basic Skills in the Proper Use of Common Industrial 
Tools, Machines, and Processes. 

5. Develop Problem-solving and Creative Abilities Involving the 
Materials, Processes, and Products of industry. 

C. Special Goah 

T A special goal for industrial arts is to help meet the need for 
providmg career education for all school you+h, 

2. Career education is Intended: 

a. To provide occupational information and a variety of 
laboratory experiences regarding the world of work, 

b. To provide every student ihe skills necessary to give him 
a start in making a livelihood for himself and his family, 

c. To be continuous throughout the school program and 
beyond if the individual so elects. 

D. The general goals of Industrial Arts are appropriate at all operational levels 
of the program. However, supplementary objectives are appropriate for the 
various age and grade levels, 

1* High School 

a. Provide adequatefy for basic instruction to meet the needs 
of at least three types of students: 



1) 1 iiM^- fiusiririii |c5 wxpl^M'^ fnorr? diK?[jlv thu vein, 
cui 1 1 in ^- ui ii if 'I'^Kiiuin u|s .ii u i nc)( it^^ii fVUH' ecu u:* 

3) I lOtiO wtu J will 1^^ ■ ^MiuMMui InliGf f nrr;i' 

b. Pi^ovicJo pi(.i(:tic;M 'UfiitM itji)^ cifjuiiny wiili {\w in^Uimr^ t 
of work niif i inirlnr^tnfidhuiy of Idn cofnputi t ivt^ n.? 
■ = X 1 1 ^ s t [ Y n { I [ n J r K:i s : 

c. Pravir.iii [jusrt: ykilis vvliinh Mru Lmuiul ifi ts v^if^ 
occupcilions fir lor oci i ipjhofiMl .irljiistnifnU. 

2. jLjnior Hit]!) ot:iiuuI 

ci^. Provicln .ill sfudnnts vviili o[>f)(:;'i luni (y to uxnlf^rc n 
iwid ihu vvorlfl n\ wurk. 

ProvMflo fifjfK^ituiiitius iur jti.jnniHi kriovvaMkjD o! 
vocniionnl fHul rHUiii-Ml vfiij^.il [nir"RiMt!H unci 

iu ctioosincj, huVj^U). ^^^^^ u^^iiKj t.h*^ fjcjori!^ tinr! sfMv 
inriiisiry , 

3. B luMnenldry Sclitujl 

niaka fit^nnftii urlLu:jnOf i ^ :<ptM H^rinrs rnni h wuhwwn 

prfji)jun! i;o!viiHj LiiiULiLKri:!, 

C. Diiyolup nn u ndur sUifu! ir u] und uf iprucicH inn for liuj 
of hoFU'Si wr>! k - 

d. Lonrn hf^w tnocjify injiOMuls f-j nuMn sludnfits n = 
usiiK) luiriri UjcjIs jfid (niMijruuti. ' 

IV. A DMINiS TRA ^iO N 

^ -— --^ ^- - gi 

A. State 

1, ProviduH U^ndurHhijj iw'mI conHuiun(i siM-yinus lo tidinmii>LK 
thu [jlMnnirifj. i ! i U}rpf iitdllQ^ tind df nt:u iiiiior i of InciubLM 



Guide to hiiprov i nn I ristruction in hid iiSirieii A r in , Aniei ic?in Voc 
^Association, Inc, 
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2, ProfTiotes and coordinates Industrial Arts programs . 
school levels throughout th© Stat©. 

3, Provides leadership in the introduction of BKperlmer 
Arts programs and courses, 

4, Conducts research in Indusrrial Arts and seeH 
curriculum enrichment based upon state and nation 
recommendations. 

B. Provides InduGtrial Arts teachers with the latest 

pertaining to new and effective methods and p 
teaching I ndustrial Arts. 

6, Provides leadership in updating the State curriculum 
1 ndustrial Arts, 

7. Plans workshops, seminars, and Institutes for the 
upgrading teachars and Inaustrlal Arts programs. 

8. Encourages participation of Industna! Arts teachers 
national professional activities. 

9, Developc a planned visitation program, making su; 
recommendations to the administrators and Ini 
teachers as needed, 

i O. Maintains up-to-date information on Industrial Arts 

programs in the State for informational and reseai 

11. Encaurages a closer relationship with vocational edu 
local and State leveL 

12. Advises and assists schools in planning new or remodi 

13. Assists teachers and adm in istraxors in i ntt?rpretlng 
it applies to Industrial Arts. 

14. Assist teachers and administrators in procuring equipi 
and specif rcat ion materia Is. 

15. Provides leadership and assistance in preparing progri 

16. Assists In teKtbook studies preparatory to adoptic 

17. Acts as a liaison between wnQcher=education instituti^ 
the needs of the State schools and the Industrial . 
in the field, 

IS, Evaluates programs of Industrial Arts as reques^ 

administrators, teachers, or State Department of E 

19, Establishes and promotes a State Industrial Arts saf 
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20. ServuH as a rntMiiijer of tfi« Indu-iLrial Arts Advisory Committoe 
providihg inforniaiion and direction as needed. 

21, Assists in tha riuruitmniit of Industrial Arts teaGhers. 

The IndiisTriol Arts Acl visory Comm j itge 

1, Membership. As presi::ntly n rrstituted the mRmbtirshiii of the 

State Advisory Committee iu an fallaws: 

el. Two tfiocfiers in smalt cities, 

TwD teacher?^ in I urge cilies. 

c. Supervisor from u small city* 

d. Sufjervisor from a large city. 

e* State Supervisor of Industrial Arts. 

f. Two teciGhcrs from stute junior colleges. 

y. Hesd^ of iridustricil art^ deptutment of st£ite colli^Ljuij and 

universUies grtin ting four-year dngruos. 

h. Represen t£i tive of iJie grBduate school at Oklnfiomo Stoic? 
Universi ty . 

i. Stato Supervisor of Trade and industrial Education, 
j\ Dfrector of Secondury EduCfition. 

k. Director of Rural and Elementary Education. 

L President of Oklahoma Industrial Arts AssociiiiiofK 

rti, ProsidenI of Oklnlinrnii Cnurtcii on Industritil Arts TtuHhui 
Educu tiofi. 

n. SuiHfrvit^f )r ul lndustri;H Arts in tho city whuru (nou[iiUi 
lujkk 

c. Secf utury I reusu rnr^ of iIm^ OkUihunui lridustiM.il Ariv^ 
AssocltUiofK 

p . O k In h am a E c i u c n i i c j n A s scr ! t . i t r n n D I h t r i u t C ! u m r m u ; * ^ 

q. Stoto firL?sitjnrU*^ of the StHK^ndnry nncj Pi>st Sih . iru t i; \ 
t u d n n I I n t j u ^. t r k 1 1 A M s ki b k , 

f^urpoHi* of thu C^MriM:il 

As^U^l ill l<i?Lipinn t\\o pu!)lit: .jrui ^ill i^tlUtjiittM s ivki itj uu 
needtj iUul impt>rUni( u\ iMiiiislritU Arts edut- ituMi jrui lu 
promote tiood pijhlic; riH.iUrMis in u!l uru.is uf the? SujU* niul 
iiiJlioti, 

ProiTinfij llu' updjl^itui (jf (UfricuUi und Innuhy d! .iM i' v^i. 
11. AH!*i^»t n> thi^ irvu'w o! ivnmculu rntUurinlH, 

d, AHwrsi \\\ t^'U.ihl i:;h intj n^.jft widif ^UiiKkirds, polinins. ii^'^j^^ • 



e. Assist in program evaluations. 



f. Act as a discussion group for the airing of problems relating 
to Industrial Arts, 

Act as an advisory group to the State Association* 
C. Local Responsibi I ity . The local schoot district shall: 

1. Provide adequate facilities, equipnrinnt, and supplies for program 
operation. 

2. Provide an adequate amount of appropriate Instructional 
materials. 

3. Develop courses of study that are acceptable under Staty standards 
for specific programs, 

4. Provide follow-up on students, if required. 

5. Provide a qualified instructor. 

6. Encourage teachers to attend conferences and .workshops 
sponsored by the State Department of Education and/or State 
Department of Vocational and Technical Education. 

7. Complete and return forms as required by the State Department 
of Education and/or State Department of Vocational and 
Technical Education. 

8. Develop local policies regarding programs, 

9. Operate within the guidelines set down by the State Department 
of Education. 

10, Select industrial areas to be taught, 

11. Develop local advisory committees lor approved pre'Vocational 
programs. The members should Include people from industry, 
teachers, counselors, and school administrators. 

V. INSTRUCTIONAL PROG RAMS 

A. Course Content (Secondary, Grades 10-12) 

1, In the senior high school, Industrial Arts should interpret the 
functions, technQlogy, and occupatlonat opportunities of our 
modern industrial society. It should be a study of industry and 
its technology for the purpoie of continued eKploration or to 
provide an opportunity to concentrate and specialize In a selected 
field of industrial work. JThus, for some students the program 
provides a broad general background, while for others it provides 
pre-occupational eKpRriences. 
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2. A variety of industriaf areas must be covared so as to allow the 
students a basis tor logically selecting an industrial or technical 
vocation if they are so inclined* Four or more areas such as power 

. mechanics, electricity/electronics, metals, graphic arts, piastics, 
drafting, or construction-production oriented woods ihould be 
offered. 

3. The modern Industrial Arts program challenges the superfor 
student, provides constructive experience for the average student, 
and encourages the slower and reluctant learner. 

Course Content XJynJor High and Middle School) 

1. IndustriaS Arts m the Junior high or middle school constitutes 
one of the most significant aspects of the school program and 
represents a substantial portion of the total Industrial Arts 
function. For many students, Industrial Arts experience in grades 
seven and eight will be the only formal educational experience 
they will have in this field. It is desirable to provide pppgrtunities 
for them to obtain exploratory experiences in the broad areas 
of construction, communications, manufacturing, and transporta- 
tion. Through experiences m drafting, woodworking, metal- 
working, industrial crafts, graphic arts, electricity-electronics, 
power mechanics, etc, the students can develop an appreciation 
of industrial design, good craftsmanship, safe work habits, orderly 
procedures, and an understanding of common tools, machines, and 
devices. 

Course Content (Elementary) 

1, Industrial Arts experiences in the elementary grades are closely 
correlated with the basic units of the elementary schoQls so that 
the results will be an integrated program of education. Through 
the use of easy-tO'^form materials, the children have an 
opportunity to express themselves creatively in the construction 
of two- and three-dimensional objects. From such endeavors, they 
not only benefit from the sheer joy of working with materials, 
but also from the many opportunities for self-expression and 
silf-discovery. In addition, considerable insight and interest are 
developed in manipulative activities which parallel those in their 
parents' "world of work," Occupational information should be 
included in order to foster an understanding of and a respect 
for the world of work, 

2, Usually the children work In the classroom under the direction 
of the elementary teacher, However, some schools provide a 
special room for individual and group projecti, As a supplement 
to the regularly assigned teacher, specially trained consultants or 
resource teachers are employed to assist and direct teachers and 
pupils alike, In some instanpes an Industrial Arts or vocational 
teacher already on the staff can serve as the resource person, 

3, Since the curriculum in the elementary school is not based on 
ground to be covered or separate subjects, but on child growth 
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and deveiopment. Industrial Arts at this level shoutd be part of 
an Integration of all subject areas and should be considered 
perhaps as a method rather than a subjict viewed as its own entity. 



4. Care should be taken to see that these are not just manual training 
or crafts programs. 

Class Size 

1. On the high school level where power equipment is used and 
the supervisiQn of students becomes a safety factor, it is 
recommended that the class size be limited to the number of 
students commensurate with safe practices and the facilities 
available, 

2. Under the same conditions on the junior high school und 
elementary school levels, it is recommended that the same criteria 
noted in 1, above be followed. 



E. Scheduling of Classes (Secondary) 

1. The class period should be a minimum of 50 minutes in length. 
It Is recommended that scheduling permit 1 1/2 hour periods or 
that modular scheduling be used where possible. 

2. Equal time for each subject matter area should be allotted 
on a six-week, nine^week, semester, or full year basis. This can 
be accomplished in a general laboratory or a unit laboratory 
according to the school enroMment or size. The program should 
be coordinated throughout the school or district and follow a 
sequence from junior high school through senior high schooL 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 



A. Teacher qualification requirements are as stipulated in the Teacher 
Education, Certification and Assignment Handbook published by the State 
Board of Education. 

B. The instructor mus^ iiave a valid Industrial Arts teaching certificate for the 
subject matter areas in which he will be teaching. This requires a Bachelor^s 
Degree with a major or minor in Industrial Arts. 

C. A minimum of 30 semester hours in Industrial Arts courses is required 
for a standard secondfiry school cortlficato. 

D* The elementary school instructor should have a valid elementary education 
certificate and three {3} hours in Industrial Arts. 

E. Work experience In one or a variety of industrial areas Is highly 
recommended but not required, 

F, Recertiflcatlon will follow the ruquiremonts as set by the division of 
certification and the loccil school boards for regular teacher certification. 



VIL INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHER EDUCATION 



A. Teacher Training is of Fcirnd nt mnny foLir-ynnr coilngGS and universities across 
the nation. Six Oklahomo sonior collnges nnd three State universities award 
degrees in Industrial Arts, Additionally, six State junior colleges offer 
transfer programs in Industriiit Arts Education. 

1 . Unlversiiies; 

a. Centrcii States University, Edmond, Oklahoma 

b. Lanqston Univt?rBi ly , L;ingsion, OkUific rny 

c. Oklahurnu St.iU; Ufwvur^nly, StiMwiJinr, Okbhoma 

2. Senior CQlieyfcis; 

ii. East Central Suite Conf?f]0, A fin, Oklnhorna 

b, Norihcoastern State CnMnfjo. TnhlGquah, OKIahoma 

c, Noriliwesiern Staio Cnllugu, Alva, Okiahorr'a 

d, Panhandfe Slate ColleHO, Goodwelk Oklahoma 
0. Southeastern State CoMege, Durante Okiahomej 

f. Snuthwesiern Sraie Co!k/gu, WeathCMforrk Okluhorna 

3. Junior CoUeyes: 

a, Connors Stjjic^ Col I ego , Warner, Oklahoma 

b, Eastern Oklahonia State Colloge, Wilburton, Oklahoma 

c, Murray Stato Collen^. Tinhornitigo, Oklahoma 

d, Northern Oklnhoma Junior Coileye. Tonkawa, Oklahoma 

e, Northoa^tiHMi Oklahoma Junior College, Miami, Oklahoma 
\. Oklahoma Mflitary Academy, Claremoro, Oklafioma 

B. It is recommended that Industrial Arts tnachnn] work to ntay up^lo-date 
on riew teaching (procedures and industrial changes. Credit for work 
experiences can bo arrangeci Ihruugh teacher-oducation departments* 
Summer wnrkGho|5H antl in sejrviee training prociramB should be usee! to the 
maximum extent pnssil>lih 

VII L GUIDANCE FUNC TIONS 

A, Guidancu in Industrial Arts provldu^; educaLii)nak social, and occupational 
information and meaningful tryout aciiviiies for ehildron, yoiJth, and adults 
Ihat serve as the Ijasiti u[inn wtiieii thene students can assume res[3onsihility 
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for their selfdirection. While thie guidance function is not the exclusive 
responiibility of Induitrial Arts, this subject field is rich in opportunitiii 
to initiate many of the guidance functioni of the ichool's iducitionel 
prograni,* 

B, The Industrial Arts teacher should be an active pirtieipant in the school 
guidance program, This requires vi/orking with the counselors and other 
tiicheri, He can provide oocupational Information beyond the local 
helpers" approach, arrange for and conduct field tripe, and conduct job 
surveys and other services to the overall guidance program. These activities 
are generilly a part of the Induitrial Arts program, 

IK YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 

A. It ii recommended that IndustriiLArts Clubs be organized and affiliated 
with the American Industrial Arts Aiiociation, However, this is not a 
requlrimint for program ipprovaL 



*American Council of Industrial Arts Supervisors, Guidance In Industrial^rte 
Education for the 70i American Industrial Arts Association. 
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AN APPROVED PROGRAM FOR PRE-VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 



This program should be a study of industry and its technology for the purpose of 
pre vocational and general education. Through instructional and laboratory eKperiences, 
students should learn about the industrial and technical aspects of our soGlety, 

A variety of industriai areas must be covered so as to allow the students a basis for logically 
selecting an industrial or technical vocation if they are so inclined. Four or more areas 
such as: power mechanics, electricity, metals, graphic a^^s, plastics, drafting, or 
construction-poduction oriented woods must tae offered. 

Equal time must be allotted on a six week, nine=week, semester, or full year basis. This 
can he accomplished in a general shop or a unit shop according to the school enrollment 
or si^e. The program should be coordinated throughout the school or district and follow 
a sequence from junior high school through senior high school. 

To qualify for and receive funding, these programs must have and maintain the following: 

1. Student personnel and cleanup system. 

2. Adequate safety program. 

3. An adequate facility which is well lighted and ventilated. 

4. Course of study and lesson plans. 

5. An adequate operational budget for supplies and equipment. 

6. Adequate equipment in all areas to be taught. 

7. A well qualified instructor who is willing to teach this type of program; 

8. Provide for care and maintenance of equipment. 

9. Orientation to the world of work consisting of job opportunities, 
qualifications, wages, and working conditions in the industrial areas being 
taught. 

10. Supply information in regard to high school and post high school trade 
and technical programs, 

11. Support in-service teacher-training programs as recommended by the state 
supervisor. 

A minimum number of these programs will be funded, and they will be high quality 
programs if they continue to be funded and keep the equipment purchased by the State 
Department. 
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APPENDIX B 

Industrial Arts K<6 




Industrial Arts at lavel K-6 can be thought of as a method rather than a separate subject. 
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APPENDIX 



B-1 



Industrial Arts 7-9 
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APPENDfX C 
CAREER EDUCATION 



About 54 percent of high school graduates go on to higher education. About 12 percent 
have prepared for employment through vocationahtechnical training which leaves about 
34 perceniv or 1/3, of the high school graduates, neither prepared for college nor work. 
Latest BufeLU of Labor statistics show that only 2 of every 10 jobs will require a college 
degree, laaving ihe other 8 jobs open to high school graduates or perhaps some non-degree 
post secondary trs?^iing. 

The career education concept is a remedy for. the situation described above. Students 
must be prepared for vjork and coilege and the choice should be with the individual. 
He should be able to leave education for work or work for education without penalty. 

Dr. Sidney High, Chief, Vocational Education Personnel Branch, USOE has developed a 
graphical representation of a school based model for career education. The illustration, 
with some modification, appears on the following page, interpretation of the illustration 
shows that industrial arts programs can fit and can make valuable contributions to the 
success of a career education program. At the K-6 level, for instance, career awareness 
can be suppiemented and enhanced by integrated activities that introduce basic skills with 
materials and processes. 
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APPENDIX D 



EVALUATION RATiNG SCALE 

The avaluation scale for the instrument provides a choice of eight rating categories. Each 
itim is scored by using an appraisal basad on accepted standards as they appear to the 
faculty, the administration, and the visiting evaluators, 

Definition of Scale; 

5^ Approved with Commendation - a mark of fj^ indicates this item Is performed or 
exists to the extent of going significantly beyond required standards. This reflects 
a consistantly high level of effectiveness. 

4 Approved above Standards ■ a mark of four indicates this item is performed or exists 
to the extent of eKceeding requiremints of the minimum standards but may include 
some variability of quality, This reflects a generally high level of effectiveness. 

3^' Approved - a mark of three indicates this item is performed or sKists to the extent 
of meeting minimum standards. It shows a generally accepted level of effectiveness. 

t 

2 Advised - a mark of two indicates this item is performed or exists In a questionable 
manner at the level of effectiveness sufficient to require action to improve the 
condition. 

1 Conditional ^ a mark of one indicates this item Is performed or exists to an extent 
~" so deficient that it needs to be corrected immediately. 

■ 0 Disapproved - a mark of zero indicates this item fails to qualify for any other 
classification and is unacceptable, 

M A mark of _M indicates this item is missing but is needed for an '■.rective program. 
NA A mark of NA indicates this item does not apply , 
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APPENDIX E 

OKLAHOMA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
EVALUATION INSTRUMENT 



Industrial Arts 

(grade level) 

I. PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES 

A. The undsriying philosophy of the Industrial Arts program includes the following 
principles: 



B. Principal objectives of the Industrial Arts program may be stated below: 
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PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 

A, Textbooks and supplemental rnaterLals 



le and Grade Copyright 

Authp/ Level Subject Dates Rating 



Average rating this area: 
B, Learning/Teachjnfl Activfties 

Philosophy as written 

a, is clearly stated and understood 

b, is acceptable by current educational standards 

2. Course objectives 

a. are current 

b. can be identified 

c. are measurable in terms of student accomplishment 

3. Planning and organization 

a* of instructional materia! 

bp laboratory activities 

c, student personnel (organized clean up, 
tool chick, etc) 
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4. Preparat' on of subject matter 
a, classroom lectures 

b- demonstrations 

C- course outline (is It current^ reles'^nt^ 
and being used) 

5- Atmosphere ( taboracory/classroom ) 

a. instructor's attltud© toward students^ 
course^ and school 

b, student's attitude toward instructor 
and course 

6- U ti I i^ation of teach ing aids 
a» aud iovisua i materials 

b. mock-ups 

c, teacher prepared materials (printed handouts) 
7. Su pervision of laboratory work 

a. . use of instructor's time 

b. control of students 

5. Motivation of students 

a. competition and clubs 

b. field trips 

c* attractive displays of projects, eKercises^ etc, 
9, Safety 

a* classroom instruction 

b. required tests 

c. procedures (should fires or accidents occur) 

Average rating this area: 
Equ ipment and Materials 

1, Machine and power tools 
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Rating 

a. correct type, size and quantity 

b. mechanical condition 

c. appearance (painted and clean) 

d. guards (proper type and being used) 

e. arrangement or location 

2. Hand tools 

a, correct type, ^^ize and quantity 

b. conditron 

c. accessibility and arrangement of storage . ^^^^ 

d, accountability 

3. Work stations 

m. proper type and adequate nunnber 

b, well iocated or arranged 

c, proper utilization 

4. Fire protection equipment 

a. correct type 

b, adequate amount 

c- properly located and identified 

d, ease of accessibiHty 
condition 

5. Eye protection equipment 

a. proper type (meets State requirements) 

b. adequate amount available 

c. condition 

d. proper utilization 

e. sanitation 
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Rating 

6. First aid kit (State approved supplies) 
7- Protective clothing (aprons, etc.) 

a. proper type 

b* cleanness 

8, Course materials 

a. tests 

b. safety rules 

C- teaching aids (mock-ups, charts, sample 
projects, etc.) 

d. teacher prepared printed materials 

e. audiovisual materials 

9. Audiovisual equipment 

a. proper type 

b. availability 
c* condition 
d- utilization 

10. Furniture (desk, lockers, etc.) 

a. student (proper type and amount) 

b. instructor (proper type and amount) 

c. condition 

d. arrangement or location 

1 1 . Supplies 

a. adequate amount 

b. proper storage 

c. accQuntabllity 

Average rating this area: 
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Classroom and Facility 
1. Floor space 

a. adequate amount 

b. proper deiign or shape 

c. utilization 
2* Lighting 

a. correct type and amount 
arrangement or location 

3* Ventilation 

proper type and amount 

b. special areas (welding, finish, etc) 

4, Appearance 

a. deannesi 

b. orderly, pleasant atmosphere 

5. Restroom and wash facilitiei 

a. AcQessibility 

b. properly equipped 

c. cleanness 

Average rating this area: 

Evaluation 

1, Classroom 

a. testing 

b. participation 

2. Laboratory 

a* projects, eKercises, and experiments 
b. attitude 
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b. progress charts 

Average rating this area: 
CURRICULUM PLANNING AND PEVELOPlViENT 
A, Adminiitration 

1. provides supervision and leadership 

2. works with the instructor 

Average rating this area: 

Instructor 

1. providei assistance in selection and 
development of instructional materials 

2. provides technical knowledge in area 
of speciality 

Average rating this area: 

C. Allows for periodic evaluation and revision 

D. Professional materials available and utilized 

E. Guidance Program 

1, certified 

2* advanced degrees 

3. workshops or institutes 

Average rating this area: 
TEACHER QUALlFiCATlON 
A. FoffTial Education 

1 , certified 

2. advanced degrees 

3* workihops or institutes 

Average rating this area: 



Rating 

Supports Professionai Organizations 

1. local 

2. State 

3. nationat 

Average rating this area: 

C. pemonstrates Professional Attitude 

1- attends educational meetings and 
conferences 

2, ethical 

3. interested in the Improvement of 
self and education 

Average rating this area: 
V. SELF^EVALUATOR'S COMMENTS 
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